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Pronunciation Teaching: 
Theory and Practice 


P.A.D.MacCARTHY 


ONE FREQUENTLY notices that language teachers who have made 
themselves reasonably conversant with methods of teaching pro- 
nunciation in theory, have difficulty in applying their knowledge 
when faced with the practical handling of the particular cases 
(of mispronunciation, &c.) with which they are confronted. Their 
failure to bridge satisfactorily the gap between theory and practice 
commonly shows itself in one or more of the following ways: 

(1) They may, when it comes to the point, avoid altogether the 
problems of spoken language that they ought to be tackling; they 
are then no better off, for all their theoretical knowledge, than those 
who know nothing of phonetics—indeed, countless teachers with 
little or no precise knowledge of methods of teaching pronunciation 
nevertheless achieve satisfactory practical results, which they obtain 
by the application of common-sense principles, coupled with natural 
teaching ability, by dint of perseverance and painstaking attention 
to detail, and with the experience gained from much trial and error. 

(2) They may misuse their theoretical knowledge by acting on 
the assumption that their pupils are, or should be, interested in 
phonetic theory. They therefore proceed to teach phonetics per se, 
and however well they in fact do this (and even assuming that the 
time so spent is not considered to be time wasted), the result is 
only to divorce the teaching of phonetic theory from the practical 
business of seeing to it that their pupils acquire a good pronuncia- 
tion. The error here consists in failing to appreciate that the theory 
to be found in the textbooks needs to be pre-digested and turned to 
practical account, if pupils are to be taught to pronounce a foreign 
language acceptably, and if they are to understand in their turn how 
phonetic theory can be profitably applied. 

(3) They may set about dealing with questions of pronunciation 
by endeavouring to correct their pupils’ mistakes according to 
accepted methods, but still fail to apply those methods effectively; 
there may be a lack of coordination between the pupil’s mistake 
and the teacher’s diagnosis of it in phonetic terms, with consequent 
inability to adopt the appropriate line of action. It is not, in the 
vast majority of cases, a matter of not having the necessary keen- 
ness of hearing as such; it is much more a question of training oneself 
(or of being trained) to direct the attention to the relevant acoustic 
features of the spoken utterance. 
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Needless to say, no written article can do anything to train a 
teacher’s auditory perception in the way required; I can only hope 
that some will be helped by just reading a statement of the nature 
of the problem. However, a written article can, I believe, do a 
good deal to counteract the tendencies described under (1) and (2) 
above—though even here it is hard to treat the subject in a manner 
that takes it beyond the theoretical level. Since the aim of this 
article is to help to bridge the gap between theory and practice, | 
have arranged the following paragraphs in the form of miniature 
‘case-histories’, based on fact, with sections of dialogue between 
teacher and pupil. It is hoped in this way to ‘bring alive’ the subject 
of teaching English pronunciation. Those acquainted with the 
phonetic theory involved will readily perceive the essential back- 
ground which is implicit in any work of this kind. 

One more preliminary word: it will be obvious that a fundamental 
element in the situation is time in which to undertake the work. 
If pronunciation is to be taught, time must be found for it. And 
to neglect the manner of speaking a language—its pronunciation, 
that is—can only produce a lop-sided course of language study— 
as lop-sided as if one were to neglect its spelling, or its grammar! 


CASE | 


Miss D., a University student, regularly substituted a kind of s 
for the English 8 (voiceless th). It was not very different from her 
ordinary s sound—not different enough to satisfy the English ear. 
Though she knew the theory of the production of English 8, she 
was not aware that her own sound was faulty! The following 
dialogue ensued: 

Teacher (after listening to Miss D. reading aloud).—Well now, 
there are various points that will need attending to, but I think 
one of the most obvious things to me, and I imagine to the average 
English hearer, concerns your way of articulating the English th. 
At the moment it’s quite unacceptable! Are you aware of that, 
I wonder? 

Miss D. (mystified)—Nooo. S!, S! (S stands for a faulty sound). 
Is that wrong? S! 

T.—Yes; it’s too much like s. Any English person would think 
it was s you were trying to say. Would you mind just pronouncing 
for me the world spelt T-H-I-N-K? 

Miss D.—Sink! 

T.—Quite so. I get the impression that you're saying the word 
spelt s-I-N-K! Never mind: we can probably begin to put that 
right straight away. Your tongue isn’t far enough forward. Try 
holding the tip of your tongue between your teeth and have a look 
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in this mirror—you’ll be able to see what you’re doing. There, 
that’s better; now blow! 

Miss D.—8S! 

T—Ah! Did you see what happened? As soon as you started to 
blow, the tip slipped back again. Did you hear the sound you 
were making at the beginning just then? That’s the one we want. 
Try again. Mind you xeep the tip right forward—where you can 
see it. Now try. 

Miss D.—tOt... 66... &c. 

T.—Keep the breath stream going! Don’t let the tongue block the 
passage altogether. Hold it looser. Don’t make such an effort. 
(She begins to get the idea, and produces a stream of satisfactory 8 
sounds.) That’s fine! Now, that’s what it ought to sound like; 
it doesn’t look quite right yet, but never mind that for the moment. 
Now I want you to say after me: 8a! 

Miss D.—®a! 

T.—Again! 

Miss D.—®a, 8a! 

T.—Good! Now say these English words after me, very carefully, 


using that sound: thank .. . thought . . . thin. (She does so.) 
Excellent! Now say after me: a@a! 
Miss D.—aSa! No! a... 8a, a@a! That’s more difficult! a@a! 


T.—Yes, that was a good one. Did you notice you were able to 
put it right by yourself then? I believe you could tell me now whether 
you've got the sound right or wrong each time. Let’s try. 

Miss D.—a®a! 

T.—Well, was that a good one? 

Miss D. (hesitates).—Yes, I thought so (pronounced ai So:t sou). 
T. (significantly).—You what? 

Miss D. (guiltily).—ai . . . sou. 

T. (laughing).—Yes, you're perfectly right; it was. But the other 
wasn’t, was it? Well, you’ve learnt to make a new sound. Before 
next time, I’d like you to put in some practice at that, saying real 
English words containing the sound, one at a time, quite slowly; 
first words beginning with 8, then words ending with 6 (like mouth, 
and so on), and then words with 6 in the middle. Then see if you 
can read aloud to yourself a passage of English, getting all the 
th-sounds right. 


A week later, Miss D., without further instruction, was con- 
fidently pronouncing a perfect 8 in simple words and phrases. 
The tip of the tongue, which had been protruded rather too far 
during the initial exercises, had already adopted a more normal 
position of its own accord. (If it had not, the mere mention of 
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the fact would probably have been sufficient to obtain the required 
modification.) She was then given some further exercises to practise, 
such as the following articulation exercises: 6s8, s@s; then words 
such as months, lengths, &c.; then phrases such as something simple, 
the same thing, this thimble. Facility in performing the proper 
movements steadily grew, as did Miss D.’s confidence and satis- 
faction in her own increasing mastery. From then onwards, she 
corrected instantly any occasional lapses, and very soon even these 
were a thing of the past. 


CASE 2 


Mrs S., a middle-aged teacher, had a 8 that was entirely satisfactory, 
but she regularly replaced 6 (voiced th) by d—and not even a dental 
d, but an alveolar one such as she possessed in her own language. 
This was particularly noticeable in her rendering of the English 
definite article the, which of course occurred extremely frequently. 

It is worth noticing that Mrs S. had clearly taken pains originally 
to acquire the proper (inter-)dental articulation for the voiceless 
sound (8) which was not native to her, but had failed to extend the 
new habit to the voiced counterpart (6). Possibly the fact that @ 
is commoner before a strongly stressed vowel, initially in English 
words, whereas 6, more often than not, begins weakly stressed 
words in connected speech, may have had something to do with 
the way she had set about acquiring the sounds in the first place. 
It is, of course, also true that it is easier to ‘get away with’ d as a 
substitution for 6 than t for 8: there is rather greater acoustic 
resemblance between d and 5; moreover, many more pairs of 
words distinguished by t,6 (e.g. tank/thank) can be found than 
those distinguished by d/6 (e.g. dense/thence), so confusion might 
be less likely to arise in practice between actual words of the 
language. In any case, no one had corrected her pronunciation da 
for the before I brought it to her notice, and the habit had become 
so firmly fixed that Mrs S. had quite a job to break it down. 

It was a simple matter to draw her attention to the correct move- 
ment that she herself already made in articulating 8. But the addition 
of voice, when it came to attempting 5, somehow gave her trouble. 
And when she practised the sound between vowels (I asked her 
to say the word mother 'mada), her faulty habit proved a formidable 
obstacle. 


Teacher.—Keep the tip of the tongue well forward—that was just 
like your ordinary d . . . (During each pause represented by dots 
it must be imagined that Mrs S. makes a fresh attempt to pronounce 
correctly the word mother.) That’s better. Make sure that the air 
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can stream out all the time; don’t close the passage altogether . . . 
Hold the tongue more loosely; try to say it quicker . . . That sounded 
like a kind of z; tongue between the teeth! . . . That time you raised 
the lower lip towards the teeth, to ‘help’ the tongue, and it sounded 
like a V; hold that lip out of the way with your finger; press it down, 
as if to show me your lower teeth. Now try... Again... Again... 
Those were all exactly right. Now keep your lower lip in that 
position without holding on to it . . . Excellent! Now repeat after 
me: weather, bother, either. (She does so correctly.) Now dither, 
other. No; the d and t at the beginning of those words must not 
be made with the tongue on the teeth: they’re just your usual d 
and t sounds. Again... Again... Yes; that’s the most difficult 
we've tried so far. I'd like you to practise on your own now. 


Progress was slow, but Mrs S. was very keen to get it right, and 
she practised assiduously. The common groups in the and on the 
came easily when I insisted that the n should be very dental. The 
common group with the required special treatment. Mrs S. had 
learnt to say wi®, the Northern English pronunciation—not, I am 
sure, because she had lived in those parts (she had never been to 
England), but simply because she could make 8 correctly and had 
got into the way of using it in this word. So far so good; but with 
the book came out as wi8 da 'buk—a quite unacceptable pronuncia- 
tion! I pointed out the homorganic articulation of 8 and 6 and 
got her to make a longer hold in the same place. The difficulty 
was to voice through the longer hold required for wid6a. At one 
point she was able to say wi®8abuk, but when trying to use voice 
she shortened the hold and said widabuk, which of course will not 
do, since this is the proper pronunciation of the words with a book. 

We spent a few moments working through the following exer- 
cises : 


wisa ... wiza (pronounced several times to get the feel of 
voicing and unvoicing a familiar articulation); 

wisa ... wissa (to get the feel of a lengthened hold); 

wissa ... Wizza (adding voice to a lengthened hold); 

wi@@a ... widda (the same thing in an unfamiliar articulation). 


By this time all sense of the meaning of what she was saying had 
been lost, and concentration on the tactile sensations aroused 
while saying widda helped to break down any association with 
previously acquired speech habits. After a pause, I got Mrs S. 
to repeat after me numerous short phrases such as with the book, 
with the paper, with the things, and in spite of occasional reversion 
to earlier ways, our efforts were finally successful. Thereafter, 
whenever Mrs S. read aloud to me in class, I kept a special watch 
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on this feature of her speech, and pounced on any doubtful 6 that 
I heard. In this way I was able to assist in the formation of an 
entirely new speech habit. 


CASE 3 


Dr B.—Could you help me, please? I have trouble with my ¢h. 
I can make the voiceless one quite well, I think, but I can’t get voice 
into the other one always. 

Teacher.—Well, you've already pronounced several since you 
started talking to me, and I didn’t notice much wrong with them! 
Dr B.—Oh! No, it doesn’t happen all the time. It happens mostly 
whenever a word ending with m comes before: I can’t say on the 
table, for instance. 

T.—No, I see. Try again. 

Dr B.—'>n Ba 'teibl. 

T.—I notice that you seem to be going out of your way not to 
articulate a dental n. Before 8 and 4, n is dental in English, you 
know. 

Dr B.—Oh! didn’t know that. ‘teibl. '‘teibl. 
That’s mucheasier. Thank youso much! ‘sn—6a'teibl. ‘in-da ‘wei. 
Hmmm! 

I found that this was the only context in which the sound gave 
him trouble. During the clumsy transition he was making between 
alveolar n and dental 8/6, giving an impression of momentary 
hesitation, it was easy for the vocal cords to cease vibrating—a 
natural tendency with fricatives and plosives in many languages. 
As soon as he realized that he ought to be making a dental n, in 
anticipation of the following sound, he no longer lost time at this 
point and the vocal cords were able to remain in vibration, with a 
corresponding improvement in general fluency. 


CASE 4 


Mr O., a young teacher, articulated most things correctly but with 
obvious effort. When he came to a 8 or 6 there was a perceptible 
hitch, and although one could not criticize the articulation itself, | 
did comment on the manner of executing it. I found that Mr O. 
was a naturally slow speaker in his own language, and that it was 
characteristic of his temperament and mental processes that he 
should apply himself methodically and deliberately and with rather 
too much conscious attention to the business of speaking a foreign 
language. Fluency exercises were obviously indicated here, and | 
got him to pronounce a variety of quite easy things, but as quickly 
as possible. My instructions took the following form: 
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‘at Teacher.—I’m going to get you to say a few phrases after me as 
an quickly as you can. Are you ready? ‘Can you think how to thank 
them?’ (Mr O. repeats accurately but slowly.) Quicker if you can! 
‘Can you think how to thank them?’ (Mr O. repeats a fraction 
faster.) That’s still quite slow, you know. Don’t be afraid of 
stumbling (Mr O. never stumbled); try to get to the end of the 


th. sentence as soon as possible. Now!... (Mr O., rather unwillingly, 
ice gabbles the sentence through, looking rather sheepish.) Splendid! 

Again! . . . Still faster! That’s the way! (Mr O. is amazed that I 
ou should approve, but begins to cheer up when he realizes what is 


m! required and finds he can do it.) Now we’ll change the sentence. 
tly ‘Six things on this side and three things on that side.” (Mr O. 
he repeats very slowly.) Never mind! You’ve got to get to know it 
first. Try again: ‘Six things on this side and three things on that e 
side.” . . . Now try to speed it up... Again... You see? That’s 2. 
fine. It'll soon come with practice, only you must practise. Practise ae 
to saying sentences faster and faster. Those substitution tables I . 
| showed you, with sentences like This is the same thing and I think 
I'm sinking, will come in most useful. 


ei, CASE 5 


Miss R. was a confident and rapid speaker of English. Moreover 
ms she loved talking, so one was given plenty of opportunity of observ- 
en = § ing her articulatory skill. But I could hardly repress a smile when 
my I noticed that whenever she came to 8 or 6 her tongue darted out 
Dies well beyond her teeth, with the most extraordinary rapidity. One 
day, when she had asked if I could give her a few minutes alone, 
In} to discuss some point of teaching method, I told her about her th. 
She spent a few moments articulating in front of her hand mirror 
and comparing her movements with those she saw me making. 
She soon put the matter right, and was afterwards able to talk 
English even faster than before, much to her satisfaction. 
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Situations—Artificial or Natural? 
A. S. HORNBY 


‘EXCUSE ME, is this my hand? or is it yours?” 

This question, wrote Dr Michael West in the issue of ENGLIsH 
LANGUAGE TEACHING for July 1951, is one that no one ever asked, 
in or out of the classroom. He was arguing that the teacher who 
uses classroom situations to teach new vocabulary and new con- 
structions is restricted to artificial situations. The insertion of the 
polite phrases typical of real conversation (the ‘Excuse me’ of the 
example quoted above) is sufficient to show up the unreality, the 
artificiality, of the question and answer exchanges which so often 
form a part of first-year work. 

When I lived in Tokyo before the war, I knew a very successful 
Japanese teacher of English who was certainly not daunted by the 
unreality that results when such a formula is combined with a 
statement of the obvious. He believed that his pupils would speak 
with greater confidence if they learnt to use certain formulas, even 
if these formulas were clichés. And the visiting teacher who 
questioned the pupils in the class was startled, on asking such 
questions as, ‘What’s the capital of France?’, ‘How many windows 
are there in this room?’, ‘Am I an Englishman or a Japanese?’, 
to have shot at him such answers as, ‘To the best of my belief, the 
capital of France is Paris’, ‘I have the honour to inform you that 
there are six windows in this room’, ‘If I am not mistaken, you are 
an Englishman’. 

Ridiculous, of course. But both teacher and pupils knew that 
they were being ridiculous; they were thoroughly enjoying being 
ridiculous. 

When I was in East Africa four years ago I visited a small village 
school run by the local Muslim community. It was a mere hut. 
Half the class of fifty boys had to sit on the floor because there were 
not enough benches. The teacher did not use stories or playlets; 
there were books for only one in ten of his class. He did, however, 
use visible and tangible realities. He was teaching the names of 
the parts of the body. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is his back’; and the teacher’s 
open palm came down with a thwack on the naked back of the 
boy who was the object lesson. ‘This,’ he said, ‘is his left leg, and 
this is his right leg.’ And the boy’s right leg was jerked up so that 
the boy found himself sprawling on the floor. 

Ridiculous again? Maybe, but the class, including the victim, 
thoroughly enjoyed the situation. And one may feel confident that 
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the words and constructions used were thoroughly learnt. 
The situations in the classroom are artificial. We must realize 
this and make the best of it. The question and answer work of the 
first stage is not, we know, real conversation. It is ‘conventional 
conversation’. Used by an intelligent and sympathetic teacher it 
can be lively, stimulating, and effective. Used by an unimaginative 
teacher, content to follow the bare outlines supplied in a “Teacher’s 
Companion’, it can be dull, deadening, and ineffective. 
The beginning stage of the language course cannot be tackled by 
the use of stories and playlets unless we are prepared to use trans- 
lation into the mother tongue, and unless we are prepared to teach 
the simple tenses (essential for story-telling) before the continuous 
or progressive tenses (essential for oral work). Dr West, when 
objecting to action chains (I’m going to the door, I’m opening it, 
I'm shutting it, I’m going back to my desk, &c.) and commending 
in their place the use of stories and playlets, seems to assume that 
the beginning stage is one in which learning to read is the only 
procedure that is important. Stories and playlets can be used for 
effective oral work only when the learner has already mastered a 
fair vocabulary. 
The beginning stage, whatever the method used, is bound to be 
remote from what Dr West calls the Principle of Reality. The 
Red Primer of the New Method Series gives, in Lesson 5, the 
sentences: 
An ant is in a tent. I set a tin in the tent. I see ten tents. I see 
ten ants. 

In Lesson 6 the sentences are these: 
His hat is in a tent. A hen is in this tin. I see ten hens. He 
sees ten hats. I have ten hats. This is his hat. 

Dr West was concerned here to provide simple sentences com- 
posed in words simply and phonetically spelt, and he succeeded 
admirably in his aims. He will not claim that, in these sentences, 
there is an Intensity of Relationship more valuable than the physical 
tangibility present in the action chains to which he appears to take 
exception. 

In a recent issue of Oversea Education, an officer of the Nyasaland 
Education Service describes an experiment in teaching English to a 
group of women, wives of African teachers in training at the Jeanes 
Training Centre at Domasi. She tells us that she substituted ‘the 
English of daily life in the home for the drearily bookish but highly 
unscholarly “Where is the blackboard? The book is under the 
desk”’ type of English they were doing.’ The officer was quite right 
in doing so, of course. She was teaching housewives, not children ; 
she was teaching them English in conjunction with lessons in 
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cooking and household management. She was not teaching English 
in an ordinary school classroom. 

Teaching methods must be adapted to suit conditions. If the 
teacher has a class of fifteen to twenty children who are beginning 
the new language at the age of nine or ten, and if there are nine or 
ten periods for the language each week, there is every justification 
for using extended action chains. If there are fifty children in the 
class, the crowded state of the room is good reason for not requiring 
pupils to cause disturbance by pushing past their classmates to 
engage in too many activities. But there is no reason why pupils, 
at this age, should not engage in activities of a less disturbing kind. 
There will be Intensity of Relationship if the girl in the second row 
is asked to pull the ear of the pupil in front of her, or to put her 
finger on the nose of the girl on her right, and if she, and her class- 
mates, are required to talk about these activities. There are 
numerous activities which a small group of pupils can perform in 
front of the class, activities which provide material for question and 
answer work by the rest of the class. 

The studies of word-frequency that have been made during the 
last thirty or forty years have their value. But it would be unwise 
to choose a vocabulary for beginners exclusively on a word-frequency 
basis. Indeed Dr West himself has not done this. The ant of his 
Lesson 5 is from the fourth thousand and the fin is from the third 
thousand. Word-frequency lists have shown the importance of 
introducing the structural words of the language. And this leads on 
to the importance of structures themselves, the patterns for the 
construction of sentences. The patient work of the word-counters 
has by now received all the attention it deserves. It has helped in 
the production of a large and useful library of simplified texts. 
But there was a danger that excessive concern with vocabulary 
might lead to neglect of other aspects. There are still too many 
textbooks which fail to introduce the verb tenses in accordance 
with principles of reality. It is seventy years since Gouin introduced 
his ‘Series System’. Here is a specimen:! 

I walk towards the door. 
I draw near to the door. 
I draw nearer and nearer. 
I get to the door. 

I stop at the door. 

] stretch out my arm. 

I take hold of the handle. 
I turn the handle. 


1 Frangois Gouin, The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages, p. 129. 
Philip & Son, London. 
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I open the door. 

I pull the door. 

The door moves. 

The door turns on its hinges. 
The door turns and turns. 

I open the door wide. 

I let go the handle. 

What is wrong with this sequence? First, of course, there is its 
length, though this series is short compared with others in the 
book.! Next, it includes some words which are best postponed 
(e.g. draw near and hinge). But the serious objection is the use of 
the Simple Tense. It is only the conjuror (in his patter) or the 
demonstrator (at his bench during a lesson in chemistry) who uses 
the Simple Present Tense in this way. 

The sequential series is ideal for the demonstration of tense 
usage, but only if we take care to be natural. Let us rewrite this 
Gouin Series in a more natural way: 

I’m going to the door. 

I’m going to open the door. 
I’m walking to the door. 
I’m standing at the door. 
I’ve stopped at the door. 
I’m turning the handle. 

I’ve turned the handle. 

I’ve opened the door. 

I’m going to close the door. 
I’m closing the door. 

I’ve closed the door. 

I’m going back to my desk. 

When such a series has been demonstrated by the teacher, when 
he has given his model sentences, asked the class questions and 
received answers, when members of the class have performed the 
actions and have talked about their actions, there will be a much 
better understanding of the use of these tenses (present progressive, 
future of intention, present perfect) than could be obtained from 
reading. If this procedure is followed up with (for older pupils) 
a short talk in the mother tongue, perhaps with a comparison 
between the tense usages of English and the tense usages of the 
mother tongue, a good foundation will have been laid. 

A sequential series must sound natural. We may say: ‘This is a 
knife. This knife cuts well. I can cut wood with this knife.” We 
must not say: ‘A knife cuts. A pen does not cut. What cuts?’ 
Dr West is right when he holds up the question “What cuts?’ as an 

' The ‘Fire Series’ extends to several pages! 
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example of bad practice. Conventional Conversation, or classroom 
question and answer drills, can be a useful and (when used by a 
good teacher) a lively procedure. But care must be taken to avoid 
questions of the kind exemplified by “What cuts?’ 

And when the class reaches the stage at which stories and playlets 
can be used, care is needed so that question and answer work is 
not restricted to the past tenses. That is a real danger. Another 
danger is that the reading of the story will lead to parrot-like 
repetition of the text. Far too often the oral exercise that follows 
the reading of a story goes like this: 

(Sentence from the story: ‘The King was so pleased with this 
clever answer that he gave the beggar a bag of gold.’) 
Teacher.—What did the King give the beggar? 

(Pupil repeats the whole of the above sentence.) 

Teacher —Why did the King give the beggar a bag of gold? 

(Pupil again repeats the whole of the above sentence.) 
Teacher.—Who gave the beggar a bag of gold? 

(The pupil, tired of repeating the whole sentence, will perhaps 
answer, ‘The King gave the beggar a bag of gold.’ Unless he has 
been taught rationally he is unlikely to give the answer ‘The King 
did.’) 

The oral work to be used with stories and plays should take the 
pupils outside the classroom. During the first year we are unable 
to do this because our pupils have not the vocabulary and the 
knowledge of tense usage needed. It is when they have widened 
their vocabulary, when they have learnt the main tense usages, that 
we can get to real situations outside the classroom and escape 
from the admittedly artificial situations to which we have so far 
been tied. If, for example, our story is about a railway journey, 
_we need not question our pupils about the journey made by the 
characters in the story. We can question them about journeys 
which it is possible to make in the district where they live. If the 
story is about sport, we can ask them about sports in which they 
themselves take part, games they have played and are going to play. 
We can range over past, present, and future time. 

Dr West refers to catenizing as though it usually involves all- 
embracing word-chains. The days when this was true are long past. 
There can be very few language textbooks today which give the 
full-page illustrations typical of the books of fifty years ago: the 
greengrocer’s shop with every variety of vegetable and fruit numbered 
and named, the dining-room with the family at table and every 
piece of furniture and item of table-ware listed. Most textbooks 
are content, today, to postpone vest, pants, and sock-suspenders, 
though if the man is to have a coat, the fact that his trousers are in 
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the fourth thousand of the word-frequency list seems a poor reason 
for leaving him trouserless and cold. (A word-frequency list based 
on spoken English instead of on printed English might cause some 
big upsets in the order !) 

Is there any good reason for allowing these word-frequency lists 
absolute control of our choice of words? If I want to teach the 
verb cut (1st 1000), must I restrict my lesson to knife (2nd 1000), 
and wood (ist 1000)? Must I refrain from cutting paper and cloth 
(both Ist 1000) in my demonstration merely because scissors is in 
the Sth 1000? There is no need to dismiss word-frequency as self- 
condemned because scissors is not in the first thousand. And there 
is no reason why, in this and similar cases, we should not ignore 
the statistics and use, without hesitation or doubt, a word we feel 
we need. Scissors is a good specimen of that class of word (easily 
identified, not having a variety of meanings) which can be intro- 
duced into the language lessons, when required, without the need 
to consult a word list. Will it matter if it is forgotten quickly? 
The word scissors, like the word trousers, may not occur often enough 
in print to find a place until the fourth thousand is reached. Both 
words are names for very useful and very common articles, and 
when, in the sewing lesson, the scissors are needed, it is useful to 
know the word for the article. And, incidentally, scissors and 
trousers are useful words for the teaching and learning of the 
word pair. (You can’t teach the difference between pair and couple 
without examples.) 

I am rapidly forgetting the little Japanese I used to know. The 
words I remember are a curiously ill-assorted collection. I 
remember the Japanese for fly-paper—those long coils of sticky 
paper to be suspended from the ceiling. I remember the Japanese 
for sea-bream and for many other words which are, I feel confident, 
well outside the range of the Ist 5000 of the frequency lists. I have 
forgotten many that must occur in the Ist 1000. What I remember 
and what I forget show little correlation with the lists. We learn 
words, as Dr West says, because we need them. (There were lots 
of flies in Tokyo; I am fond of sea-bream.) We know that all those 
who learn English will need the structural words. We know that 
they will need the adverbs and prepositions that indicate place and 
direction, the nouns and adverbs that indicate time and frequency. 
We can feel confident that they will need come and go, pull and 
push, give and take, get and set. We can feel little confidence about 
their vocabulary needs after we have dealt with these essentials. 
We can be quite sure that they will need to know how to construct 
sentences and how to use our verb tenses. It seems sensible, there- 
fore, to see that the structural words are used, in a// their chief 
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senses, and with adequate repetition. It seems sensible, too, that 
there should be plenty of practice, through oral and written 
exercises, in the use of these structural words. It is by exercise 
that the learner acquires the right feel for the use of yet and still, 
until and before, since and ago, and other structurals. Extensive 
reading helps him to acquire a larger recognition-knowledge 
vocabulary. Only actual use can give him facility in the correct 
use of words and structures. 

Word-frequency research has been useful. But it has too often 
led to too much attention being paid to the exclusion of harmless 
and often useful words. It is what we include that is important, 
and the treatment given to these words. The teacher, instead of 
troubling about the frequency position of trousers, should ask 
himself whether he is treating the essential words in the ways most 
likely to help his pupils to learn them thoroughly. He should not 
worry much about the exclusion or inclusion of simple (especially 
picturable) words. They are the words most easily learnt and most 

ity forgotten. 
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An Experiment én 
Bilingual Education 


WILLIAM F. MACKEY & 
JAMES A. NOONAN 


THE BILINGUAL PROBLEM 


THE MAIN educational problem in a number of countries is that of 
teaching school subjects in a language which is not the mother 
tongue of the learners. Because there may be only a small percentage 
of learners who come from bilingual homes, there is the additional 
problem of teaching pupils enough of the second language to make 
it the vehicle of instruction in other subjects. 

The usual assumption is that a rather extensive knowledge of the 
second language is required before bilingual education is possible. 
Learners are therefore taught the second language for two, three, 
four years, or to a point where they can presumably understand 
it as well as they understand their mother tongue. School subjects 
are then started with this assumption in mind, but with no guarantee 
that everything is understood. In subsequent tests and examinations, 
the bilingual learner often scores lower marks than the unilingual 
learner. From these results various conclusions are drawn, among 
them that bilingual learners are mentally backward. The funda- 
mental point of whether the bilingual learner has really understood 
the lesson is ignored. There is no serious effort to control the 
language at the learner’s level. Even when there is a desire to do 
so, it is often impossible because the second language has not been 
taught in controlled and clearly defined levels. 


PURPOSE OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The purpose of our experiment was to determine (a) the level of 
general English at which foreigners can start school subjects, and, 
(b) the quickest and most effective way to start teaching in English 
at this level. 


MATERIALS 


Pupils—For the experiment we chose the pupils (aged 6 to 15) of 
a Polish primary school in a National Assistance Board camp in 
England. The children were isolated from any contact with English 
speaking children. All the school subjects were being taught in 
Polish and continued to be so taught, except for two periods a day 
which were put at our disposal. There were four classes in the 
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school: I (aged 11-15); If (aged 11-15); Ill (aged 9-11); and 
IV (aged 6-9). 


Subjects taught.—From each class we took one school subject 
for our experiment in addition to a period for the teaching of 
English. This amounted to two periods a day in each class. The 
subjects chosen were: History, Biology, Geography, and Arithmetic. 
They were distributed as follows: 


Subject Class & Age Group 
History I (aged 11-15) 
Biology II (aged 11-15) 
Geography III (aged 9-11) 
Arithmetic IV (aged 6-9) 


Teachers.—The teaching was done by four Polish teachers who 
had just completed a four-week course on the method to be used 
in the experiment. Each teacher had charge of one class in which 
he had the responsibility for the teaching of English and later for 
the texts and the teaching of the school subject in English. 


Texts.—The texts used in teaching the school subjects were 
prepared by the teachers for the class for which they were responsible. 
They were written at the level of English which the class had reached 
in the English lessons. 

The history texts (History of Early Britain) were started at a 
370-word level of general English. In some lessons three or four 
special content words were added and explained in the texts. They 
were such words as king, state, and druid. The titles of the texts 
for the first three lessons were: (1) The First Men and Women in 
Britain; (2) Druids and Bards; (3) The Romans come to Britain. 

The biology taught was elementary plant biology. Here the same 
technique was used as for the history texts. A start at the 370-word 
level, adding, if necessary, in each subsequent lesson the words and 
structures taught in the preceding English lessons. Here also, a 
few special content words were introduced and defined. They were 
such words as seed, soil, and carbon. Sample lessons were: 
(1) Persons, Plants, and Things; (2) The Story of an Apple; 
(3) The Story of a Leaf. 

The geography text started at a 288-word level of general English. 
It began with the geography of the immediate surroundings of the 
pupils (aged 9-11), and gradually expanded outward. No special 
vocabulary was necessary. Sample lessons included: (1) The 
Schoolroom; (2) The School building; (3) The Camp and Sur- 
rounding Country. 
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Arithmetic, taught to pupils aged 6-9, began after the pupils had 
mastered about 132 words of general English. No special texts were 
put into the hands of the learners; the material was taught orally 
and on the blackboard in carefully controlled English from texts 
prepared by the teacher. Lessons included: finger counting games, 
number games with objects already known, recognition and use of 
numbers, additions with money and with visible and invisible totals. 


METHODS 


The Teaching of English—The experiment began with a simple 
pre-test to find out the pupils’ level of English. The results of the 
test showed that most pupils had little or no knowledge of the 
language. It was therefore decided to teach them as absolute 
beginners, starting from nothing and building up their knowledge of 
the language to a point where it could be used to teach other subjects. 

It was therefore necessary to use our two daily periods solely for 
the teaching of general English until a point was reached where 
we had enough general English to start teaching the school subjects; 
we then reduced the English lesson to one period daily. The starting 
point for school subjects in English varied according to the subject 
taught; but within a month all classes were learning a school subject 
in English while continuing to learn English as a new language. 
No use was made of the mother tongue either in the English class 
or in the lessons to be taught in English. Pupils were first taught 
to speak the language, reading and writing being also included as 
part of each lesson. 

Although the rate of progress of the four groups was not the same, 


the syllabus was the same in each class—with slight variations to’ 


suit the pupils’ age and background. 

The syllabus was that of a general course in beginning English, 
consisting of the most generally useful words and structures, and 
not including special words for the teaching of any of the school 
subjects. The language was graded semantically, lexically, and 
structurally. Only the core meanings of the words plus a few 
graded extensions were taught. 

The meanings and structures were presented orally, by physical 
demonstration and without use of or reference to the mother tongue. 
From the very beginning each class was taught English by the same 
teacher who was to teach it the school subject. 


Teaching of the School Subjects.—For the teaching of the school 
subjects, average lessons were divided as follows: new words, oral- 
visual presentation, oral recapitulation, oral tests, reading, written 
tests. 
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(i) New words.—When the lesson included new words these were 
taught at the beginning of the lesson, presented visually if possible, 
then used orally by the learners. This usually took not more than 
a few minutes, since there were rarely more than three or four new 
content words to a lesson. Moreover, these words later appeared in 
the body of the lesson within contexts which defined them. 

(ii) Oral-visual presentation—The teacher then presented the 
lesson orally with the help of pictures, models, objects, maps, or 
diagrams. The presentation was based on the prepared text, written 
within the level of the previous English lesson. Each lesson was 
divided into about ten teaching points. After each point was 
presented, there were a few questions by the teacher to make sure 
that the meaning was clear. Each teaching point, therefore, con- 
sisted of a talk by the teacher around an illustration or model, and 
was followed by a few short questions and answers. 

(iii) Oral recapitulation—The above presentation was followed 
by a brief oral summary of the lesson, given by the teacher without 
visual aids. 

(iv) Oral test.—This consisted of a series of short, simple questions 
by the teacher on the contents of the lesson as a whole and its 
relation to the previous lesson and to the pupils’ previous knowledge. 

(v) Silent reading —The written version of the lesson in the form 
of a story was then distributed for silent reading. Learners were 
given as long as they wished to read the lesson: they were required 
to let the teacher know the moment they had finished, thus enabling 
him to make a note of the reading time. 

(vi) Written test—This was an objective test consisting of 
questions on each of the teaching points taught in the lesson. 
The pupils were given as much time as they wished to complete 
the test. The supervisors recorded the time taken by each pupil. 


Time required.—Each lesson took an average of about 56 minutes. 
A typical lesson timetable was as follows: 


Oral-visual presentation (including new 


words, if any) ... ... 30 minutes 
Oral recapitulation sn wis ... 5 minutes 
Oral questions... ... 15 minutes 
Silent reading... ... 6 minutes 


Special lessons ——The above pattern was sometimes varied in 
order to test some special aspect of presentation. Some lessons 
were taught without visual aids in order to find out to what extent 
these visual aids were contributing to the understanding of the facts 
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presented. Other lessons were devoted entirely to silent reading of 
the text of the lesson in order to test the contribution of oral 
presentation to the understanding of the subject. After some lessons, 
pupils were required to make a composition or a drawing on one 
of the points taught in the lesson. 


RESULTS 


Comprehension.—The oral tests which followed each oral presenta- 
tion made it quite clear that the pupils had no difficulty in under- 
standing the lesson. The written tests, which were given after about 
a further six or seven minutes of silent reading of the text of the 
lesson, were objective tests designed to reveal both the facts which 
were understood and the facts remembered. Given all the time 
they wished for these tests, the pupils averaged seven minutes for 
ten factual questions. The results of the tests averaged 80 per cent. 
correct. The average low was 50 per cent.; average high, 99.9 per 
cent. 


Role of Teaching Aids and Techniques.—A question which arises 
from the above results is: On what does this high degree of com- 
prehension depend—on teaching techniques, visual aids, or is it 
purely linguistic? For answers to this question we tried varying the 
presentation by changing techniques of presentation and eliminating 
aids. Although we did this in too few lessons to give any significant 
results, it would seem that in subjects such as history, the com- 
prehension of the lesson did not depend on aids or techniques of 
presentation, but simply on a good understanding of the limited 
language used. In history, for example, the lessons presented 
without visual aids gave results just as high as those presented 
with pictures. History lessons presented simply as reading texts 
gave test results only slightly lower than the average. Although 
comprehension did not depend on the use of aids and techniques 
of presentation, it may be supposed that many semantic overtones 
and emotive meanings, impossible to present in the limited language 
taught (and therefore not tested) could be conveyed through the 
use of appropriate illustrations presented either as wall pictures, 
film strips, or blackboard drawings. 

For biology, geography, and arithmetic it was clear that visual 
aids and techniques played a more important réle than they did 
in the teaching of history. But this, it seemed, was due to the 
technical nature of these subjects. In teaching them in the mother 
tongue aids would also play an important part—drawings are 
necessary in teaching biology, maps in teaching geography, and 
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objects and pictures most useful in teaching arithmetic to pupils 
in the infant school. 


The Time Element.—A third question which was asked was: 
does such teaching in a second language take longer than teaching 
the same material in the mother tongue? Since this was a question 
which our experiment had not bargained for, we failed to set up a 
control group in order to find out. But from the evidence we have 
at hand, it would seem that although the number of different words 
spoken were fewer than they would have been in the mother tongue, 
the amount of material actually learnt may well be the same. 


Level of English required to start—This was perhaps the most 
surprising and significant of the results. The amount of vocabulary 
and structure needed to start teaching school subjects was lower 
than hitherto supposed. So was the number of teaching hours 
required. In round numbers, here are the results: 


General Special Teaching 
Subject Age Words Words Hours 
History I 11-15 370 0 35 
Biology I 11-15 370 : 35 
Geography I 9-11 288 0 28 
Arithmetic I 6-9 132 0 15 


The above figures represent, of course, the vocabulary needed 
to begin. Each subsequent lesson had an average of 12 additional 
content words and four structural words—all of which were taught 
in the previous English lessons. To this may be added the special 
words taught in previous lessons devoted to the particular school 
subject. All this was cumulative so that the teacher who wrote the 
text for Lesson III in biology, for example, had at his disposal 
about 400 general words and eight or twelve special words. In 
Lesson IV of arithmetic he had a total of about 180 words. The 
significant thing about these general words is that so many of them 
were useful in teaching all of the school subjects. 


CONCLUSION 


The main purpose of the experiment was to find out at what 
language level the teaching of school subjects could be started in 
a second language. We found that, in the subjects taught, some 
could be started after as few as 15 hours of English; others required 
35 hours. We also found that some subjects could be started at a 
general vocabulary level as low as 132 words; for other subjects a 
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minimum of 370 words was needed. From this low level it was 
possible to proceed to higher and higher levels at the same rate 
as the learner’s knowledge of the language. 

After from 15 to 35 hours of second language teaching, therefore, 
school subjects can be taught in the second language as clearly as 
in the mother tongue, and with no significant increase in teaching 
time, provided that: 

(a) The second language taught as a basis for teaching the school 
subjects be divided into levels which are themselves systems of 
language with a definite semantic range. 

(b) The semantic, lexical, and structural elements of each level 
are those with the minimum learning load and a maximum range. 

(c) Each level includes the previous levels, and the new elements 
combine readily with the elements of previous lessons. 

If the second language is taught in this way, the teacher at any 
given point in the organic growth of the pupil’s knowledge of the 
language can know exactly which words, meanings and structures 
will be understood by the pupil, and what additional vocabulary 
will be needed for a school subject lesson at that point. The teacher 
will then be able to prepare and give the lesson within the scope 
of the pupil’s understanding of the second language. 

Nothing is lost in comprehension if the language is controlled. 
As the learner’s knowledge of the second language increases, the 
teacher’s linguistic difficulties decrease. 

A great additional linguistic advantage for the learner is that 
the school subject class virtually becomes also a language period 
where, in addition to new non-linguistic knowledge, the pupil gets 
practice in hearing, reading, and speaking the English which he has 
just been taught in the English class. 


APPLICATIONS 


The greatest difficulty to overcome in order to apply the above 
scheme in a bilingual school system is the preparation of suitable 
texts. The writing of texts in very limited vocabularies is the 
work of a specialist. Either the teacher will have to get special 
training in writing these texts or they will have to be prepared 
beforehand by a competent specialist. 

The second great difficulty is the training of school subject 
teachers to limit their language to the Jearner’s level of English 
and gradually to raise the level to meet the learner’s ever-increasing 
knowledge of the language. 

The above graded scheme is therefore applicable in schools 
where the teacher is trained to limit his language. This should not 
be too difficult if the teacher of English and the teacher of some of 
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the school subjects is the same person. If he is not, there is the 
problem of synchronizing the teaching of the school subjects with 
the learner’s rate of progress in English. One possible solution to 
this problem is to lengthen the gap between the level of English 
in the English class and the level of English used for the school 
subjects. But even then there is the problem of having the teacher 
of the school subject limit his language to the level which the 
learners have attained. One way of dealing with this difficulty— 
if the equipment is available—is to have the oral presentation of 
the lesson pre-recorded on magnetic wire or tape, and used with 
film-strips and wall pictures, illustrating each teaching point as the 
recorded lesson proceeds. The oral questions, for the teacher's 
use, could be duplicated or printed beforehand. 

Of course, one may well ask: Is it worth going to all this trouble 
just to be able to teach school subjects in English to beginners in 
English? The answer is that the great saving in time, money and 
teacher-hours in certain bilingual school systems would amply 
justify it. The longer we postpone the teaching of school subjects 
in the second language, of course, the less trouble we will have in 
limiting the language in which we teach. It is possible to wait 
until the learners have reached a general vocabulary level of 500 


or 1,000 of the most useful words, and then do all the teaching at 
that level for a whole year, adding, as the teaching proceeds, only 
the special vocabulary which the subject requires. 

Whatever the approach used, this conclusion of the experiment 
remains: effective bilingual teaching at the beginning level depends 
on comprehension of a limited language, controlled at the level 
which the beginners have mastered. 
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Descriptive and Prescriptive 
Grammar iv Language Study 


ALAN TOWSEY 


THE POINTS raised in I. Morris’s article, “Grammar and Language: 
The Prescriptive and Descriptive Schools’, in the Winter (1952) 
issue of English Language Teaching are of considerable interest and 
importance for all language teachers, whether teaching their own 
tongue or a foreign one, to students of their own nationality or to 
foreigners. This short article is an attempt to set out, as briefly as 
possible, while yet doing justice to the subject, the proper relation- 
ship in which these two aspects of grammar stand to one another 
in the general study of languages. 

A fact which is often overlooked in discussions on this subject 
is that there is not necessarily any conflict between these two views 
of grammar, descriptive and prescriptive (or normative, as it is 
sometimes termed), any more than there is a ‘conflict’ between 
English grammar and Latin grammar. The two kinds of grammar 
are really complementary, as Gardiner points out, and each has 
its place in its own particular sphere in language study. Descriptive 
grammar is the basis of prescriptive (normative or teaching) 
grammar,' and the latter is essential to ultimate success in the 
teaching or learning of a language. 

It is the failure to recognize this fact, and to distinguish between 
the two approaches, which is largely responsible for much of the 
fruitless and interminable argument one so often hears as to what 
is ‘correct’ in a language and what is not. 

Let us illustrate the point. Supposing a scholar comes into contact 
with a language, still spoken and having also a written literature, 
hitherto unknown to the world in general, and wishes to make it 
more widely known. What is his obvious (and the only sound) 
method of procedure? 

First, he learns the language himself. Then he codifies it. He 
describes its phonology, its parts of speech and the forms they 
take, the changes they undergo in context, and so on, and compiles 
a dictionary of its vocabulary. If he is thorough, he will scrupulously 
record the various forms which occur in speech and writing, both 
of the educated classes of today and of the uneducated, and in its 
classical literature. That is, he draws up a descriptive grammar. 

His next step is to select from this mass of material what is 


1See R. H. Robins, Ancient and Mediaeval Grammatical Theory in Europe, 
Bell, 1951, p. 93. 
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essential to a clear understanding of the structure of the language, 
what is necessary to be able to speak and write it intelligibly and 
with a reasonable degree of ‘correctness’, i.e. conformity with the 
actual usage of the natives, and to understand it in both its spoken 
and written forms. This selection of material will form the basis 
of the text-book from which our scholar will teach his prospective 
pupils. In other words, he draws up a prescriptive (or teaching) 
grammar. 

By what principles will he be guided in his selection of material, 
his framing of rules and choice of variants? Tradition answers: 
the usage of the educated class. And there is still much to be said 
for this view. For, presumably, the members of this class are, 
generally speaking, more intelligent than the other groups in the 
community, better able to think clearly, and from their pens will 
flow the current literature which the student of the language will 
read. They will, consequently, select those forms and words best 
adapted to express their more advanced thoughts clearly and 
concisely. If some standard must be taken, and for practical 
purposes it must, surely this is the obvious one. 

What does our scholar do when confronted with alternative 
constructions? For teaching purposes he will evidently select the 
simplest. Where both are equally easy, it may be possible to teach 
both, or else an arbitrary selection must be made, and the other 
taught (or mentioned) for recognition only. In some cases of 
alternatives, it may be better to pass over the variants in silence, 
leaving the students to follow their own inclinations or instinct in 
the matter. In mo case where both constructions are current in 
educated usage, however, will either be condemned as ‘wrong’, 
though this judgment may be passed on the usage of the uneducated 
where it diverges widely from the educated standard. 

Some examples of the application of these principles may be 
drawn from current English. In teaching English to foreigners, 
I always avoid the distinction (no longer—if it ever was'—con- 
sistently observed in educated usage generally throughout the 
English-speaking world) between shall and will to express mere 
futurity. I teach will as the sole auxiliary for all persons of the 
future tense, singular and plural, and point out that the idea of 
volition or determination may be implied by simply stressing the 
word, e.g. ‘I will do it’ (simple future) and ‘I will do it’ (volition, 
determination). Shall is reserved for advanced students with the 
meaning of is to, must, e.g. “Thou shalt not steal.’ Several of my 
colleagues, in teaching English even to British pupils, do not 


*See L. Bloomfield, Language, 1935, pp. 7 and 500. Cf. also O. Jespersen, 
The Philosophy of Grammar, 1948, p. 260. 
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mention this point at all, accepting both forms J shall and J will 
for the simple future. 

One particular case where it would be better to ‘pass over in 
silence’ is precisely Jespersen’s ‘We feed children who(m) we think 
are hungry’, since both forms who and whom are so widely used in 
such cases (in spite of the traditional grammarians) that there is 
no point in prescribing one or the other, especially in view of the 
confusion prevailing in their use in other cases, due in the main 
to the absence of case distinction in English nouns and most other 
pronouns.t Both are equally clear, and the choice may without 
harm be left to the student. 

On the other hand, since no person with any claim to education 
ever says, ‘I done it’, or ‘He should of went’, these forms must 
clearly be considered ‘wrong’, in favour of the educated ‘I did it’, 
and ‘He should have (should’ve) gone.” 

What other criterion than educated modern usage (not necessarily 
that of the ‘best writers’, the term being, as I. Morris points out, 
a subjective judgment) can be justified? 

What right has any man, more than any other, to ‘improve’ a 
language, and to say flatly, ‘This is right and that wrong’, on other 
grounds than these, as Fowler often seems to do?? 

Historical background or etymology is of little value. Words 
and usage change, and it is current usage that we must consider. 
In this respect Fowler’s condemnations are often open to question, 
as in criticism of words like ‘triphibian’. The latter, for example, 
is neat, and expresses a needed shade of meaning; it is clear, and 
what matter if it is hybrid? It serves its purpose, and what other 
word would do it as well? Appeals to original meanings, of the 
whole or of components, as being decisive, would, if consistently 
applied, at once condemn many long established words such as 
bead, cattle, harbour, dinner, sensible (reasonable), to quote only 
a few at random. 

Nor is analogy any surer a guide in language than it is in logic 
(English spelling, for example!) And logic itself—quite apart from 
the fact that much of it has in recent years come under fire from 
some modern thinkers as being merely a reflexion of Latin grammar* 
—cannot be consistently applied to the problems of language, for 
language was born when both logic and science were themselves 

‘See O. Jespersen, op. cit., pp. 349-351; also Essentials of English Grammar, 
1933, p. 137. 

* E.g. Modern English Usage, 1934; shall and will, who and whom, chiropodist, 
protagonist, Welsh rabbit, &c. 

* See, for example, R. H. Robins, op. cit., p. 87. Cf. also J. R. Firth, The 
Tongues of Men, 1937, Ch. IX. 
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embryonic. Consequently the forms of language frequently do not 
correspond to the facts of reality, and even accepted grammatical 
constructions are sometimes inherently illogical. 

Thus it has been shown by Sweet, Jespersen, and others that 
‘the subject (of a verb) cannot be defined by means of such words 
as active or agent’ and so on, since (a) many verbs do not denote 
action (e.g. ‘He lost his father in the war’); and (b) the subject is, 
with many verbs, the person or thing most affected by the action, 
while the grammatical ‘object’ is not affected at all, as in ‘I see the 
car.’ And Jespersen is right when he says that ‘a subject need not 
always be in the nominative,’ though this is the usual thing. 
Practically every noun subject in French, for example, comes from 
an original accusative, as does the subject you in English (and its 
polite equivalent /ei in Italian); and forms like ‘It’s me’, ‘It’s him’ 
are gaining ground in English daily. 

Even where the accusative case does usually correspond to the 
“person or thing directly affected by the action’ (to give the traditional 
definition) in most languages, it does not a/ways do so. Thus, in 
Russian the word designating the person affected by tthe action 
(except in the feminine singular) is put into a common genitive- 
accusative case (e.g. ‘I wash the baby—ja 'moju rji ‘bjonka), and in 
Spanish into the (so-called) dative (Lavo al bebé). 

Logic can scarcely be invoked either in cases of uncertainty as 
to the number or person of the verb required with ‘collective’ 
subjects (e.g. Morris’s ‘Three weeks is (? are?) a long time to wait 
for an answer’) or subjects consisting of two or more grammatical 
persons (e.g. Jespersen’s ‘Neither my brother nor I am (? is? are?) 
rich’), since: 

(a) There is (? are?!) more than one point of view; 

(b) The meaning is clear whatever is used; | 

(c) Many languages (e.g. the Scandinavian tongues (not 
Icelandic), Esperanto, Japanese) have the same form of 
the verb for all persons and numbers, with no loss of 
clarity but much gain in simplicity. 

Is it ‘logical’, furthermore, to make inanimate objects masculine 
and feminine, as in many languages? 

Since therefore language itself is full of illogicalities and so many 
accepted forms are themselves illogical, is it logical to use logic 
as a criterion in other cases? 

Even from the above short discussion it can be seen that, whatever 
the ‘categories or notions intrinsic to the notion of language as 
such’ may be, they must be very limited in number and scope. 
That all languages recognize, however vaguely, categories corres- 
ponding roughly to nouns, adjectives, verbs, adverbs, pronouns, 
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and particles, has surely never been really in doubt; but how much 
further than this can we go? There are certainly very few statements 
of linguistic ‘laws’ or principles which can be applied to all languages 
without exception; and a law or rule which has even one exception 
can scarcely be called ‘universal’. 

Each problem in a language can therefore be solved only by 
reference to current educated usage, that is, to what educated 
people actually say or write, and then only with reference to that 
particular point, for even within the framework of any one language 


historical etymology, analogy, and logic are not consistently , 


applicable. 

History shows that this criterion would not prevent changes in 
usage itself. Centuries of prescription on traditional grounds have 
not stopped, even if they have slowed down, the natural develop- 
ment of most European languages, though in some Oriental tongues 
such prescription has brought about a wide gulf between the 
spoken and written languages which is a great practical handicap. 
The authority of normative grammars and dictionaries based solely 
on educated usage, exercised always with the tolerance born of 
the knowledge of the nature and tendencies of language, and so 
more flexible, would surely be less likely to produce such regrettable 
results, without, at the same time, throwing open the way to 
linguistic anarchy and chaos. 

It may be added, in conclusion, what has often been argued 
before: much of what passes for ‘grammar’ in our schools is useless 
to the child in aiding him to use his own language correctly, and 
is no more effective as a training in logical thinking. Its utility 
lies only in its being a preparation for study of (some) foreign 
languages. For this purpose it may be essential, but, as such, it 
should be taught only to those requiring it. Let us, with the others, 
by all means correct such major faults as those exemplified above 
(I done it, &c.). But the amount of ‘grammar’ necessary for this 
purpose is very small, much less at least than is usually supposed. 
Of what use is it to a child to be told (or to be able to say) that 
‘car’ in ‘I see the car’ is in the accusative (or objective) case, when 
(a) the car is not in the least affected by the action, and, (b) the 
vast majority of English nouns have for practical purposes no case 
at all? 
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The Question Box 


Conducted by A. S. HORNBY 


QUESTION.—I recently asked my pupils the question, ‘Do you know 
oblong?’ A colleague told me that my question was incorrect. | 
ought, he said, to have asked, ‘Do you know the word oblong? 
Was he right in correcting me? 
ANSWER.—Your question certainly offends against English usage. 
When asking pupils whether they know an English word, the 
question should be put in one of these ways: 

Do you know the word oblong ? 

Do you know what an oblong is? 

Do you know what the word oblong means? 

Do you know the meaning of the word oblong? 

Have you ever seen (heard) the word oblong before? 

Consider the verb freeze. ‘Do you know freeze?’ offends against 
usage just as much as ‘Do you know oblong?’ The following 
questions are suitable for classroom use: 

Do you know what the word freeze means? 
What do we mean when we say that water freezes? Do you 
know? 


QUESTION.—Why do we so often come across the question, ‘How 
comes it that . . .?” instead of the more regular ‘How does it come 
tm. ..? 

ANSWER.—This use of come in the interrogative without the helping 
verb do is an interesting and stubborn survival. It occurs after 
‘How’ and chiefly when come means ‘happen’. We cannot ask, 
“How came you here—by bus or by train?’ We must, of course, 
say ‘How did you come here?’ We should think it unusual if we 
were asked, ‘How comes it that you made such a mistake?’ but 
we should not think it wrong. A little old-fashioned, perhaps, but 
not archaic. 

When come is followed by a fo-infinitive, we occasionally find the 
same construction. “How came you to know where he had spent 
the evening?’ This is definitely more old-fashioned in flavour 
than ‘How comes it that . . .?” but was fairly common in literary 
style up to fifty years or so ago. (It is frequent in Conan Doyle’s 
Sherlock Holmes stories.) Here come to know means ‘arrive at the 
stage of knowing’, just as come true means ‘arrive at the stage of 
being true’, ‘come to be, or become, true’. Readers would be well 
advised to use ‘How did you come to know... .?” 
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The Question Box 


A parallel survival is the common (colloquial) question ‘Well, 
how goes it?’ or, ‘How goes the world with you?’ 


QUESTION.—‘That’s a fine apple if you like!’ What is the significance 
of the last three words in this statement? 

ANSWER.—The words if you like are added to call attention. The 
phrase is not much different from the tag-question isn’t it?, or from 
the use of for you, though for you is more often used with the 
there to be construction. ‘There’s a fine apple for you!’ This 
sentence, like that quoted by our correspondent, does not convey 
an offer of the apple to the listener. It merely calls attention to the 
fine quality of the apple. 


QUESTION.— What is the difference between the adjectives kind and 
kindly? 

ANSWER.—Kind is probably used five to ten thousand times as 
often as kindly. It is the ordinary word, neutral in stylistic value. 
Kindly is more emotional, appropriate in a vivid or descriptive 
style. 


QUESTION.—I recently came across this sentence: ‘It’s a case of take 
it or leave it.” Would it not be more grammatical to use the gerund 
after of instead of the infinitive? 
ANSWER.—As a general rule we do prefer a noun or a gerund after 
it's a case of. Thus: ‘It was a case of love at first sight.” ‘It was 
a case of missing our train or spending ten shillings on a taxi.’ 
But in the sentence quoted, ‘take it or leave it’ is a phrase rarely 
used except with the two verbs in the infinitive. “You may take it 
or leave it.’ ‘I told him he could take it or leave it.’ That is why, 
probably, the infinitives are retained, even after the preposition of. 
Compare this sentence: ‘It’s a question of believe it or not.’ 
We may expand this to: ‘It’s a question of “You may believe it 
or not.”’” 


QUESTION.—What difference is there between the verbs admit and 
acknowledge? 

ANSWER.—Sometimes there is very little difference. In the sentence, 
‘I acknowledge the truth of your statement’, the substitution of 
admit for acknowledge would probably indicate a greater effort on 
the speaker’s part. This difference is more clearly shown in the 
sentence, so often used in commercial correspondence, ‘I acknow- 
ledge receipt of your letter of Ist May.’ The substitution of admit 
in this sentence would be possible only if there had been previous 
controversy or doubt about the receipt of the letter. 
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QUESTION.—‘I’m late, aren’t 1?” Why is the plural verb are used here 
with the singular pronoun /? 

ANSWER.—It is a question of showing the pronunciation. In formal 
style, am I not could be used. But as, in spoken English, the not 
is usually attracted to the verb and contracted to n’t, we have 
a(m)n’t I, the m being dropped. In this contraction the vowel 
sound in am changes from a to a: (just as the a in can and shall 
changes to a: in can’t ka:nt and shan’t fa:nt). To indicate this 
change in pronunciation we have the spelling convention aren't 1. 
It would be more logical to use a’n’t J, and this spelling is sometimes 
used. Aren’t I is defensible only because it clearly shows the 
pronunciation. 


QUESTION.—In Dr H. E. Palmer’s New Method Grammar, § 641 on 
page 193, it is stated that ‘I have not been there for five years’ 
and ‘I have not been there five years’ may mean two different 
things. The difference is not explained. Will you please explain it? 
ANSWER.—The preposition for is often dropped from adverbials of 
duration, such as (for) two hours, (for) several days. There is no 
difference between ‘I was away three weeks’ and ‘I was away for 
three weeks.” 

‘I have not been there for five years’ would normally be taken 
to mean, ‘It is five years since I was there’, ‘I was there five years 
ago and have not been there since.’ 

‘I have not been there five years’, the same sentence without for, 
is a statement that corrects a misapprehension. It means: ‘I have 
not been there’ (i.e. living in that place, working in that office, &c., 
according to context) ‘five years, as you suppose, but four! years.’ 

In spoken English the intonation will make the meaning clear. 
The five, in the second sentence, will be intoned with a rise-fall-rise. 
(This is Tone V in the system described by Mr Roger Kingdon in 
a series of articles in Volume II of English Language Teaching.) 
This tone implies incompletion. The listener is often left to infer 
the unspoken part of the statement, though the speaker may, of 
course, go on to supply it. 


QUESTION.—We say, ‘I like this very much.’ For the comparative 
it is possible to say, ‘I like this more’ and for the superlative ‘I like 
this most.’ But in fact it is, I think, more usual to say, ‘I like this 
better’ and ‘I like this best.’ Would it be correct to teach pupils 
to say much, better, best as well as much, more, most? 

ANSWER.—In older English the adverb well was used meaning ‘to 
a considerable extent.’ In modern English much has replaced well 

* Or whatever the correct number may be. 
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in this sense. ‘I like it very well’ has a rather antique flavour. ‘I 
like it well enough’ is used, but most speakers would say, probably, 
‘| quite like it.” The comparative and superlative of well, as in the 
examples quoted by our correspondent, have been retained after 
well has been, as a rule, superseded by much. It would be 
unorthodox to teach much, better, best, but there is a good case 
for giving advanced pupils the information set out in this answer. 


QUESTION.—I have been reading some of the plays of J. M. Synge. 
There are many puzzling constructions. Will you explain the use 
of after in ‘The young priest is after bringing them’? 
ANSWER.—The construction after and a gerund is an Irish-English 
equivalent of the perfect tenses. The sentence quoted means, “The 
young priest has just brought them.’ Here are other examples 
(all from Synge): 
He’s after dying (has just died). 
You think it’s a grand thing you're after doing with your 
letting on to be dead (a clever thing you have done by pretending 
to be dead). 
. . and he after eating nothing since the sun went up (has 
eaten nothing since sunrise). 
. a bit of a hill and they after burning the furze on it (a 
small hill on which they have burned the furze). 
There’s someone after crying out (who has just cried out) on 
the seashore. 
This and other syntactical peculiarities are not so difficult as 
they appear. The effort needed to master them will be well repaid. 


QUESTION.—ZJnto is a common preposition with which I am familiar. 
Sometimes I find in and to as separate words. What is the differ- 
ence? 
ANSWER.—The difference is seen clearly in these sentences: 

(1) The doctor ran into his patient. 

(2) The doctor ran in to his patient. 

Sentence (1) can mean that the doctor collided with, or bumped 
into, his patient, or that he met him (‘came across him’) by chance. 
In sentence (2), in is an adverb. The sentence means that the doctor 
tan into the house (or other building) in order to attend to his 


"patient. 


In speech the difference is shown by a slight stress on the adverb 
in in the second sentence, followed by a slight pause. 
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Book Reviews 


ENGLISH AT A GLANCE. Cedric Astle. 271 pages. Skeffington & 99- 
Son, Ltd. 9s. 6d. as 
This book has the sub-iitle: ‘A Digest for Students, Writers and J Pe 
Speakers.’ The author says in his Preface that this digest ‘attempts J ‘“@ 
to combine the functions of text-book and encyclopedia.’ It is wh 
intended for advanced students of English in secondary schools, § & 
technical colleges and continuation classes. 
Part One, called The Making of English, deals with the history, 9 4 | 
structure, and grammatical terminology of the language. There is 
a table showing the descent of English, lists of borrowings (apart 
from Greek and Latin), place names, common Greek and Latin Be 
roots, words derived from names of places and persons, nouns of Bo 
multitude, prefixes and affixes, common abbreviations, grammatical § ™ 
terms, and a selection of common errors. ws 
Part Two, called The Mastery of English, begins with a time- § ‘" 
chart of English literature. This is a chronological list of authors, 9 °* 
their chief works, and brief notes assessing their significance. Other § 'S 
chronological lists of prose fiction, historical novels, poets, bio- § ™ 
graphies, and travel books follow. There are reference lists of 
famous characters in literature, a treasury of quotations from § © 
Shakespeare, a glossary of figures of speech and of terms used in § ‘* 
dealing with prosody and verse. th 
Part Three, called The Practice of English, is a collection of se 
exercises based on vocabulary, grammar, expression and literature. ] " 
This seems less useful than the rest of the book. The learner may tk 
be interested to learn the derivation of words, but need he be able § © 
to answer questions on the origin of, for example, bunkum, tawdry t 
and maudlin? 
For those students who have no access to a good library of 
reference books this volume will be useful. There is a good deal fe 
of valuable information, but there is much that seems useless or ¢ 
at any rate unnecessary. Much of it seems ill balanced. If the user 
really needs to be warned against confusing //ama (the animal) and 
lama (priest), or to be advised on all the spellings on pages 49-52 
(labyrinth, lacquer, languorous, laryngitis, &c.), is he likely to need 
information on the nouns of multitude on page 48? Is there anyone, 
in fact, who needs to know that it is correct to speak of ‘a wisp 
of snipe’, ‘a fell of hair’, ‘a watch of nightingales’? I have managed 
to teach and write English for thirty years without this knowledge. 
How important is it to know that paragoge is the term for the 
addition of a letter or syllable to the end of a word (as in ancient 
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from French ancien)? The author has included numerous recondite 
words and phrases which seem remote from the needs of students 
who need warning against the common errors listed on pages 
99-104. Any student who is guilty of ‘Did you know the woman 
as said it?’ needs a much more elementary book than this. But 
perhaps long residence abroad has left me out of touch with the 
state of affairs at home. If boys and girls in our secondary schools 
who must know English literature from Bede to Shaw really are 
guilty of the errors listed here, something is wrong with our schools. 


A DIRECT METHOD ENGLISH COURSE. E. V. Gatenby. Book Three, 
188 pages. 4s. 3d. Teacher’s Book, 144 pages. 5s. Longmans 
Green. 

Books One and Two were reviewed in our issue for June 1951. 

Book Three takes the pupil to the stage at which he is able to read 

much longer and more interesting texts. He begins, for example, 

with the story of Gulliver, and continues with descriptions of a 

visit to London, accounts of tiger-hunting, climbing Mt Everest, 

exploration in Africa, escapes from prisoner-of-war camps. There 
is a wide variety of material, including a good selection of naturally 
written conversations. 

A useful feature of the Course is the section, added to each 
reading-text, giving further examples for the new words and con- 
structions. Thus, on page 23 there are nine sentences to illustrate 
the difference between find and find out; on page 101 there are five 
sentences to illustrate the use of will for something habitual or 
recurrent. This is important because a language course cannot, in 
the reading texts, supply enough examples to make the usage quite 
clear. An important structural usage cannot always be forced into 
the texts often enough to cause the learner to become familiar with 
it. Extra examples are essential. 

There is adequate provision of exercises with each text: questions 
for oral and written work, and exercises of the completion and 
conversion types. The book is well illustrated. 

The Teacher’s Book is on the same lines as those for Books 
One and Two. All new material is noted and there is advice on 
how to present it to the class. The teacher is told how to deal with 
new constructions and is supplied with extra material with which 
to teach a new word, phrase or pattern. The vocabulary gives 
references to the lessons in which new words occur first and there 
are phonetic transcriptions. Although the Course is specially 
designed for schools in Turkey there is no reason why it should 
not be used elsewhere. 
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Other Books Received 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR RABBIT. N. J. Suckling. (Oxford Story 
Readers for Africa, Grade Two). 45 pages. Oxford University 
Press. \s. 

This book is suitable for reading after the Oxford English Readers 

for Africa, Book Three, or other textbook of similar grade. 


AYO—AN AFRICAN SCHOOLGIRL. K. Arnott. (Oxford Story Readers 
for Africa, Grade Three). 50 pages. Oxford University Press, 
ls. 2d. 

This book is suitable for reading after the Oxford English Readers 

for Africa, Book Four, ot other textbook of similar grade. 


NORTH AFTER SEALS. T. Williamson. 184 pages. Longmans Green. 
3s. 6d. 

An addition to the Heritage of Literature Series (Travel and Adventure 

Section). 


THE MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. Charles Dickens, completed by 
Michael West. 156 pages. Longmans Green. 3s. 6d. 


A completed version of Dickens’ unfinished novel, simplified within 
the vocabulary of New Method Reader7. 


ENGLISH COMMERCIAL PRACTICE AND CORRESPONDENCE. C. E. 
Eckersley and W. Kaufmann. 256 pages. Longmans Green. 
8s. 6d. 

A new edition of this course for foreign students. 


AN ENGLISH COURSE FOR ROYAL SOCIETY OF ARTS AND TECHNICAL 
STUDENTS. S. Day and S. H. Wiltshire. 164 pages. Macdonald 
(London). 7s. 6d. 

A textbook on the use of English for students primarily concerned 

with technical or commercial subjects. 


PUTTING IT PLAINLY. R. G. Ralph. 149 pages. Methuen. 6s. 


A book for English students on the writing of correct English. 
The author is tutor in English at the R.A.F. College, Cranwell. 
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